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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. } 

As the PLovcu Boy professes to be devoted to 
the interest of the farming part of community, it 
may not be without interest to learn the senti- 
ments of a plain husbandman on the subject of 
manufactures ; one of those whose secluded situ- 
ation debars him of the advantages derived from 
the intelligence of the inhabitants of the city, yet 
hopes duly to appreciate the friendship of such 
learned correspondents as Guatig#ozin, who libe- |; 
rally invites an investigation of his essays. The | 
writer wishes it to be recollected, that he only 
states the doubts, probably arising from igno- 


rance, and has the object of information in view. 


I would ask, if the distress of the farming interest 
here is owing to our not encouraging manufac- 
tures, whehce does it arise amongst the same 
class in Great-Britain, where manufactures have 


been so encouraged. Farming was perhaps ne- || 


ver in a worse state than at present in that coun- 


try, but are the sufferings of the agriculturist in | 


either country to be compared with those of the 
manufacturers in Britain, nambers of whom are 
literally starving, or supported by charity. Is 
not the present price of produce owing to the 


- stete of peace in Europe, and it will always be 


the foreign demand that will regulate the price of 
produce in this country. I would ask Guatimo- 

in, whether a man would be best employed for 
Gimmeelf and community, in manufactaring hosiery, 
linen, silk, delft, chince and cutlery, or im clear- 


ing new land, raising wheat, pork, beef and cot- 


ton, to exchange for these articles, if he should 
think them worth purchasing. I can assure that 
writer, while we-can have plenty to eat and drink, 
and clothes of our own making to: wear, we do 
not find silk, delft or chince, so very necessary 
to our happiness, and rather feel compassion for 


ae ‘those manufacturers who cannot get a bit of bread: 
| for their. children. We farmers are in the habit I 


of thinking the situation of this country very dif- 
ferent from that of Europe, and are in the belief, 
hat in no quarter of the globe will there be found 
ten millions of people enjoying an equal degree 
of individual comfort and independence as the 
inhabitants of these states. I would ask Guati- 
mozin, supposing the same capital and labour 
had. been employed in fabricating cottons, silks, 
'chince, &c. that has been in extending our set- 
| ements since the revolution, would the result 
| ‘have been as propitious to the community or to 
individuals. Let him examine the value of the 
real property in 1783 and now; let him travel 
through the countties gained from the wilder- 
‘ness; compare the situation of the inhabitants 
with those of Manchester, Birmingham or Glas- 
gow, and then talk of going back ; had nobody 
gone back, in what situation would much of New- 
York, all Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri 
been at this day. If Guatimozin knows much of 
the human heart, he must be conscious that the 
hopes of obtaining a bit of land, of acquiring in- 
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of the emigrants that arrive in this country, and 
that their great object is to go back. Compare 
the settler on new land with the manufacturer. 


imitators of his industry and enterprise ; he pays 
for his land by their labour, and having lived re- 
spectably; dies and is buried on his own land, 
leaving a freehold inheritance to be divided 
among them. The latter works at a manufacto- 
ry, earns his 1 or $2 per day, hires a ten feet 
building ; if wages is high, spends part of the 
time in dissipation ; if low, hardly subsists, makes 
shift to drag a miserable existence, acquires ha- 
bits destructive to- both: body: and soul, has no- 
thing for old age, .i¢ supported by charity, and 
buried at-the.expense of the parish. There are 








no means of preventing hose emigrants from go- 


dependence, is the prevailing motive with most: 


If the farmer has a family, they become hardy. 


" 





ing , back, but the temptation of enormous wages. 
Now although we will give every industrious 


help him to build a house and clear an acre or 


-into our pockets, and pay four times the price of 
an article, because he has made it on American 
soil. 


the benefit ofa few individuals who choose to in- 


few by thé many. Ata time when the states- 
men of Europe are becoming sensible of the folly 
of forcing things out of their natural course, when 


restrictions and prohibitions ; we ought to take 
warning by.these mistakes; and avoid the rock 
they have struck upon. From jealousy or mis- 


French silk ; consequently, about 70,000 were 
induced to take to weaving silk.. Would not 
these people be better employed combing their 


French or Italian silk ; 


portation, and merchanis’ profits; amount nearly. 
to an advance of 75. per cent. on most of the fo- 
reign articles ; 
home manufacture ; is not this enough, more 





venue.. While I pay. am indirect: tax; 1 am ete: 
judge of my own ability ; if I find myself able to: 
enjoy a luxury or conveniency of life, (an@ only: 


‘these are taxed;) I freely pay part of the price te» 


support the - revenue, which otherwise must be. 


‘man a hearty welcome to our country, and even. 
two of land, we are not-willing to put our hands« 
We do not believe it republicanism to tax. 
the whole body of the people, the consumers, for: . 
vest their property i manufacturing specula-- 
tions, for every additional cent paid for an article - 


beyond what it might be purchased for in'an open: 
market, isa premium put into the pocket of the: 


they witness the misery brought upon the popu-. 
lace by their overwise, interested and unnatural: 


taken interested motives; the English prohibited . 


long wool and making worsteds, to exchange for - 
the poor silk weavers: 
| are now starving. The impost, expenses Of im-. 


this operates as a premium to the: 


would only tempt a speculation, which would be: 
ruinous to the whole. But we must hav® a re-- 


- 
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levied on my property by the judgment of others ; 
but if the advance of price is to go into my neigh- 
bour’s pocket from mine, because he prefers the 
loom and shuttle to the plough, I should not think 
i fair. It is evident that legislatures cannot ori- 
ginate either labour or capital ; what is forced 
into one course, must be taken from another... If 
aman prefers ploughing the land, raising cotton, 
wheat, ‘beef and pork, or ploughing the ocean, to 
making pins and needles, 1 do not see why he 
should be bribed from the former employ ; he 
may exchange the produce of his labour for what 
he wishes; if a farmer, his beef, butter and 
cheese will bring cash from the merchant more 
or less, and he may buy chintz and silk if he 
chooses. If we exchange our overplus cotton 
and tobacco for the silks and wersteds of Europe, 
we employ our sailors, ship carpenters, &c. men 
who in time of war will be found useful for our 
defence. In the district where I live, during the 
time of the embargo, and subsequent war, many 
who were not content with the usual profit from 
capital, and many without capital, were tempted 
te embark in manufacturing speculations ; money 
was borrowed, stone and brick palaces rose as by 
enchantment, in which vast sums were sunk ; 
prices of woollen and cotton goods advanced 
about 300 per cent. Our armies, then stationed 
on the frontiers, and the war, proved some check 
to smuggling, but the temptation was irresistible. 
I have a piece of cloth, which my tailor informs 
me cost $5 per yard on the lines, superior to 
what our manufacturers sold for $14. Whoever 
will examine a marine list of the Quebec ship- 
ping, and compare that of 1810 to the present, 
will perceive an increase which the improve- 
ments in Caneda cannot account for; perhaps 
four-fifths of the goods imported, crosses into the 
states, some paying duty, and others not, increase 
the temptation, and the army of Alexander and 
navy of Britain would not prevent smuggling. 
Whea wanufactures flourished, and men could 
earn from 2 to $5 per day, they were content 
with the monotony of that employment ; we had 
many Ulster weavers ; but ‘when their wages 
were reduced to nearly that of adabourer, eve- 
ry one quit the loom and took to the plough. It 
seems surprising to usin the country, to hear of 
people being out of employ in the city, while wa- 
ges continue so high in the country. [am now/| 
paying from 10 to $15<per month to labourers, 
while their means.of subsistence is cheaper than 
formerly. _ 1 suspect the 160,000 souls, or at 
least_ their descendants, will bless the day that 
their ancestors went back to cultivate the soil. | 
J can assure Guatimozin, that the farmers bear 


c them in the labours of the field, and they 


have a strange notion that the price of produce 
in this and every other country is regulated by 
the foreign demand ; neither do they think them- 
selves at all dependent on Europe, or any other 
country ; their own farms produce meat, drink 


plus beef or pork for chintz or silk, they think 











country seems to swarm with cattle. 
thing is done on horseback, and the great’ plen- 


they confer a favour, by giving a necessary for 
alpxury. They do not envy the China manu- 
facturer, who works for 4 cents per day, and sub- 
sists on a little rice ; nor the silk weaver, who 
earns about 6 cents; even the linen manufac- 
turer is not an object ofenvy. They hope their 
legislators will ponder well, before they change 
a system that has conferred unequalled wealth 
and prosperity on 10 millions of people, who du- 
ring 40 years have extended cultivation and ci- 
vilization over millions of acres, where formerly 
nothing was heard but the howl of the wolf, er 
the war-whoop of the savage, and this was all by 


going back. 
' A BACK WOODSMAN, 





Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 


In order to prohibit the use of coffee, the king 
of Sweden: has ordered the extensive cultivation 
of-a species of Vetch, Astralagus Boeticus, on his 
estate at Rosesberg; and a large quantity of the 
seed has been distributed among the farmers in 
order to promote the cultivation of this plant as 
a substitute for coffee. 


Mr. Bussy has exhibited in a series of colour- 
ed plates, she costume of the lower orders of Lon- 
don, engraved from nature, a work likely to be- 
come popular a few centuries hence, as weil as 
amongst the curious of the present day. 


Doctor Syntax has presented the lovers of the 
picturesque with a second Tour in search of Con- 
solation ; a poem, in which the genius of char- 
acter smiles as propitiously upon him as ever. 
His description of his wanderings and adventures, 
is given in atruly comic vein, and his views of 
the ludicrous side of things are inimitably drawn. 
Indeed, he hardly leaves room for Rowlandson 
himself, in his characteristic style of plates, to add 
force and vividness to his representations of se- 
rio-comic life. We are half inclined to believe, 
since the departure of Peter Pindar, in the 
transmigration of souls, ¢o forcibly does the Doc- 
tor recall his facetious memory. 


A splendid work has lately appeared, and 
which bears the title of Picturesque Illustrations 
of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video ; consisting of 
24 views, accompanied with descriptions, man- 
ners, &c. of the inbabitants of those ciiies and 
their environs, by E. E. Vidal, Esq. This 
Every 


and clothing; if they can exchange a little sur--| 


—$ —— 
great inattention and cruelty towards them, on 
the part of the inhabitants. Of this fact, a}. 
most every plate in the present volume affords 
instances—indeed, if a stranger expresses any 
sentiments of compassion for the sufferings of 
these wretched animals, he is regarded with as. 
tonishment. Even the beggars of Buenos Ayreg 
ride on horseback. Mr. Vidal gives a curious 
account of the mode of catching ostriches, and 
of the mataderos or public butcheries, where 
the animals are caught by men on horseback, 
with a Jarzo, or noose, and then hamstrung and 
killed. The scene of this bloody opera. 
tion is frequented by birds of prey, which cor. 
sume the remains of the carcases. The infro. 
duction contains a succinct account of the colo. 
ny. 

Mr. Soane has completed his Museum or Gal. 
lery, connected with the Library, at his house, 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields.—It contains a very great 
variety of architectural examples from Roman 
and Grecian works, and of enrichments, many 
in the original marble, a great number of beav- 
tiful marble vases and Cinerary urns, and some 
very fine specimens of the Etruscan, of which 
one vase is unique in size, elegance of outline 
and ornament. There are also a few works in 
bronze ; a small statue of Silence is, perhaps, 
matchless. The whole Museum may be said to 
consist of four principal apartments ; one room 
is entirely covered with paintings by Canaletti, 
and drawings by Clerisseau, and some of Mr, 
Soane’s own works and designs. An original se- 


| ries of paintings*by the immortal Hogarth, and 


other fine pictures by members of our Royal 
Academy of Arts, accompany these architecto- 
ral views and drawings. The library is stored 
with almest every known work in Architecture ; 
no expense has been spared in procuring the 
most scarce and useful, as well as the most splen- 
did publications, There is beside a very gene- 
ral selection of classical authors, and some valu- 
able original manuscripts. The united collec- 
tion is perhaps unrivalled, considered as belong- 
ing to an individual artist, and the result of bis 
unceasing application, talent, taste and liberali- 
ty. 

A work altogether new in literature, is adver- 
tised in London for publication. It is entitled, 
‘* British, Physiognomy,”’ and is intended to dis- 


and [reland ; in each of which, the Celtic, Ro- 
man, Saxon, Danish, Norman and other tribes 
will be distinguished, both by description and by 
drawings. The settlement of each tribe, and 
the counties it now chiefly occupies, will be his- 
torically established and explained by simple 
maps ; and the general features of the country 
each tribe now occupies will be given, to illus- 
trate the influence of soil, climate, &c. in modi- 
fying the physiognomical and mental character. 
The physiognomical character will be so de- 
scribed and delineated, that every reader may 
refer himself to his aboriginal source ; and the 
continental people, related to each tribe, will be 
adduced in description, and -where itis possible, 
in portraits, as evidence of origin. The intel- 
lectual character of each tribe, corresponding. 


of the related continental people, will be descri« 














ao ill will or jealousy to those manufacturers who | 


ty of all domestic animals has been the cause of : 


bed and illustrated ; in which the peculiar qual- 





play the varied population of England, Scotland 





to its physiognomical character, and also that. 
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ities of each, as the enthusiasm of the Gael, the 

erseverance of the Saxon, &c. which enabled 
it to triumph while the faculties of the conquer- 
ed tribes, having been long unexcited, were dor- 
mant, will be distinguished. The costume of 
each tribe will be displayed in dresses, figures 
and groupes, and the Tartans of the clans, that 
wonderful remain of ancient civilization, by | 
which the name and relationship of every indt- 
vidual is indicated at this day, will be particular- 
ly given. The language, poetry, music, dances, 
&c. of each tribe, wilf be correctly exhibited by 
description and sketches, while their manners, 


noticed ; and the general. capabilities, appropri- 
ate education, and expedient legislation of each } 
will be briefly examined. 


During the last summer, in the island of New- 
foundiland, about. balf a mile frem the shores of 
Gander Bay, was.found an octangular fragment 
of a small pillar of white marble, to account for 
which the antiquarians of that island.are at ‘ their 
wits’end.”’ It is 18 inches in length, and. 10 in 
diameter, is much ‘corroded by the influence of 
the weather, and must from appearances have 
lain there sometime. As it is too remote from 
the shore to be supposed to-have come there by 
water as ballast, and as it was found in a part of 
the island uninhabited, and where no similar 
stones or productions of the chisef have been 
discovered, it may not be unreasonable to ac- 
count for this fragment by the supposition of an 
ancient colony settled there from oriental nations, 
where civilization and the arts were in a course 
of successful progress. : 


Mr. Southey has published a new poem, in 
which he has put all his old acqupintances in hell, 
besides inventing a new metre, which makes 
verse read hke prose. 


Heretofore those who ceased to live were bu- 
tied in the churches in Paiis, or in places con- 
tiguous, which were consequently crowded and 
heaped with. human mortality. This monstrous 
and pernicious practice, peculiar to (tians, is 
no longer permitted. The barying grounds are 
remote from the city ; but they are of immense 
extent, and one4n particular, ‘* Pere la Chaise,” 
is so delightfully situated, and‘so elegantly fitted 
up and embellished, that it is an object which all 
strangers desire to visit. ‘The place of inter- 
ment at Franckfort, in Germany, has long been 
regarded as a disgrace to the municipality of 
that great city, and all who were desirous of 
having so: great and continual a nuisance remov- 
ed, were considered as guilty of sacrilege and 
impiety. The instructive example of the Pa- 
risians, has, notwithstanding, at least overcome 
this superstitious folly, and this winter they have 
wisely put an end to the evil, and removed their- 
cemetrie, so that the living inhabitants of Franck- 
fort will no longer be annoyed by daily breath- 
ing, against their will, the morbid exhalations of 
the dead. 


A monument to the memory of Scotia’s fa- 
vourite bard,-Rosert Burns, is now building ; 
the plan is that of a Grecian Temple, having 
Bine pillars, 16 feetin height ; the-situation se- 





, 


each pillar isof one entire stone, and these the 
quarry can supply to any extent, without spot or 
blemish. The sume material is preferred for 
the Melville Monument now raising at Edin- 


burgh. Collalo also furnished the stone for the. 


Nelson Monument at Yarmouth. In point of 
beauty, it greatly excels the stone used in Loo- 
‘don for the ornamental buildings ; conclusions 
in favour of its durability are fairly drawn from 


ed in the Tower of Balmuto, Fifeshire, this buil- 
ding having stood the storms and blasts of centu- 
ries, without any change or even a symptom of 
decomposition yet appearing. 

Of the well known works of Dr. Clark, Tra- 
vels in various countries of Europe, Asia and JjAf- 


| rica, anew volume has been published, treating 


en Scandinavia, which the author visited in the 
summer of 1799. 


A Manual of Lithography, or Memoir on the 
Lithographical Experiments made in Paris, at the 
Royal School of the Roads and Bridges, has 
lately been published. It explains the whole 
art, as well as all the accidents that may happen 
in printing, and the different methods of avoid- 
ing them. 


The most surprising and honorable operation 
of surgery is, without any contradiction, that 
lately executed. by M. Richerand, by taking a- 
way part of the ribs and the pleura. The pa- 
tient was himself a medical man, and not igno- 
rant of the danger he ran in this operation, but 
he also knew his disorder was otherwise incu- 
rable. He was attacked with a cancer on the 
internal surface of the ribs and of the pleura, 
which continually produced enormous fungosi- 
ties, that had been in vain attempted to be re- 
pressed by the actual cautery.. M. Rieherand 
was obliged to lay the ribs bare,. to saw away 
two, to detach them. from. the pleura, and cut 
away all the cancerous. part of the membrane. 
As he made the opening, the air rushing into 
the chest, occasioned the first day great suffer- 
ing and distressing shortness of breath ; the sur- 


pericardium, which was as transparent as glass, 
and. could. assure himself of the total insensibil- 
ty of both. Much serous fluid flowed: from. the 
wound. as long as it remained open,. but it filled 
up slowly by means of the adhesion. of the lungs 
with the pericardium and the fleshy. granulations 
that were formed init. At-length the patient 
got so.well, that, on the 27th day.after the ope-. 
ration, he could not resist the desire of going to. 
the Medical. School to see the fragments of the 
rib that had. been taken. from him, and in.three 


went about his ordinary business. The success 
of: M. Richerand is the more important, because 


} it will: authorise, in: other cases, enterprises, 


which, according to received: opinions, would ap- 
pear impossible, and we shall be less afraid of 
penetrating into the interior of the chest. M. 
Richerand even hopes that by opening the peri- 
cardium: itself, and’ using proper injections, we- 
may cure a disease that has-hitherto been fatal, 
the dropsy of that cavity. 





ected is the poet’s native village. ‘The build- 


ing material is a stone from Collalo, ia Fifeshire ; || erescents, of an unusual large size, the use of. 
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Antiquities—-Two of those antique golden 


chemical analysis, and: positive proof is exhibit- | 


geon.could touch and.see the heart through:the: 


or four days afterwards he returned home, and. 








which has for ages baffled the researches of the 
antiquary and historian, have been lately found. 
One of them by Thomas Irwin, farmer, near 
Killileagh,<(who not aware of its value, had a- 
dapted it as a handle for adoor ;) the other was 
found near Monaghan. They are of the purest 
gold, and weigh above six ounces. Ledwich, in 
his Antiquities of Ireland, coincides in the opin- 
ion of Bishop Pococke, that they were used as 
brvoches or gorgets by the ancient Irish chief- 
tains, whilst some of the learned professors of 
our Institution, agree with one or two of our ce- 
lebrated antiquarians,. that they were used as 
bells by the Druids, in the celebration of their 
religious ceremonies, and the very fine tone pro- 
duced by. striking the cups at the ends of the 
crescent, warrant that opinion. 


Ground Raitan.—At a meeting of the Madras 
Literary Society, Ist of September, lieutenant 
colonel Blacker presented a ground rattan, from 
the Ram Ghat in the western range, north of the 
parallel of Goa, stated to -be two hundred and 
twenty-five feet in length, which is twenty-three 
feet higher than.the monument in London. 


Silver Mine.—At Sir C. Hawkins’s silver and 
lead mine, at Newlyn, in Cornwall, a solid plate 
of silver was taken last week, from the smelting 
furnace, which weighed 286}bs. and another of 
the value of 900lb. will be procured in a few 
days. 


Agquatie Sledge.—Mr. Bader, counsellor of 
mines at Munich, in Bavaria, some years ago in- 
vented what he termed an aquatic sledge, con~ 
structed.on sucha principle that it might be im- 
peHed and guided on the water by the-rider him- 
self, without.any otheraid. The first public ex~ 
periment was made with this machine on the 29th 
of August, 1810, before the royal family at Nym- 
phenburg, with complete success. _ It is descri- 
bed as. consisting of two. hollow canoes or pon- 
toons, eight feet lang, made of sheet copper, 
closed on aif sides, joined to each other in a par- 
allel direction, at the distanee of six feet, by a 
light wooden frame. Thus joined, they support 
a seat resembling an arm-chair,. in which the ri- 
der is seated, and impels and steers the sledge” 
by treading two large pedals before him, Each 
of these pedals is connected with a paddle, fixed 
perpendicularly in the after-part of the machine. 
behind-the seat, and in the interval between the 
two pontoons. In front ofthe seat stands a smalt 
table, on which he may read, write, draw, or eat 
and-drink.. His hands beieg at perfect liberty, 
he may even play an- instrument, load: and fire a 
gun, or-do whatever he pleases. Behind the seat 
is a leathern bag, to hold any thing he may want 
in-his excursion; is evident that this machine 
must be admirably calculated for taking sketches 
of aquatic. scenery, as also for the diversion of 
shooting water-fowh, in which case the’ sports- * 
man conceals himself behind a sight skreen of 
branches or rushes, so-as to approach the birda 
unperceived: This vehicle is far safer than « 
common. boat, the centre of gravity being con+ 
stanthy in the middle of a very broad base, a cir- 
cumstance which renders upsetting, even in the - 
heaviest gale, absolutely impossible. It is more- 


over so contrived that it can be taken to pieces 


ina few moments, packed in a box, and put tor 


gether in-a very short. time.. 
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FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 


THE FARMER’s AND PLANTER’s FRIEND. 
No. V. 


‘¢ Nations which have neither mines, nor man- 
ufactures,. can only obtain the manufactured arti- 
cles of which they stand in.need by an exchange 
of the products of the soil: and <f those who can 
best furnish them with such articles, are unwilling 
to give a due course to this exchange, they must of 
necessity make every possible effort to manufacture 
for themselves.” Hamiltan’s Report. 


Mr. Binns—One of your correspondents, an 
American Freeholder, in your paper of Saturday 
Jast, thought it a duty to expose some errors, 
which, according to him, are contained in my 
preceding papers. 

Had he correctly stated my ideas, I should aot 
reply, but have left the question to be decided 
by the public, after a fair hearing of both parties. 
But as he has wholly mistaken my views, and 
occupied nearly two columns of your paper to 
refute declarations and statements, which | have 
not made, I think a brief reply not only allowa- 
ble, but absolutely necessary. 

The Freeholder assumes, that I assert that all 
the manufacturers who ‘* go back,”’ become agri- 
culturists, and’ raise bread stuffs. This is an er- 
ror. I neither expressed nor meant such an 
idea. . 

To avoid further mistakes and a prolix contro- 
versy, which I utterly dislike, I shall now state 
the facts and assumptions on which these essays 
are fonnded. 

FACTS. 


1. The farming interest throughout the Uni- 
ted States is in a situation far from prosperous— 
and.in the western and the interior of the middle 
states, is generally in a state of suffering and em- 
barrassment. 

2. The situation of the planters is becoming 
equally gloomy. 

3. This suffering arises from a superabundance | 
of the fruits of the earth. 

4, This superabundance is the consequence of 
the producers, or cultivators of the soil, being 
too numerous for the supply of the existing de- 
mand, ‘foreign and domestic. 

5. Until the restrictive system began, the im- 

ortant manufactures of wool, cotton, hosiery, 
glass, silk, linen, pottery, china, hardware, and a 
variety of others, for which the talents and indus- 
try of our citizens are admirably calculated, for 
want of proper protection, were not attempted in 
this.country, on a large scale,—some of them 
scarcely at all—and others are even now alaiost 
unknown, | 

6. Thousands of emigrants, brought up to 
those branches, and not finding employment at 
them, have devoted themselves to agriculture, 
‘rom time to time, ever since the organization of 

the government. 

' 9, The depression of manufactures in 1816— 
17-18, compelled numbers of persons employed } 
in them to pursue the same course. 

I presume these facts are of such public noto- 
riety, as not to admit of doubt or uacertainty—ot 
course to require no proof. A question may be 
made as to the number of persons embraced un- 


der No. 6 and No. 7——but none can deny that it f 


} er to a rival.of the farming interest. 


| to a degree commensurate with its regular in- 


} is unworthy of such a great nation as the United 


—F 


} same year, an investigation, conducted by 


I assume as POS'TTULATA~ 
1. That every manufacturer who becomes a 
farmer or.planter, is transformed from a custom- 


2. That therefore our policy, which has stea- 
dily tended to the conversion of manufacturers 
into farmers, is one of the reasons why our sur- 
plus of the fruits of the earth is so great, and } 
must operate perniciously on the agriculturists. 

3. That aothing but a war in Europe affordsa 
chance of increasing the demand for that surplus 


crease. 
4. That a policy predicated en the contingen- 
cy of wars and desolation among our fellow men, 


States. 

5. That we have advantages, natural, moral 
and political, certainly never exceeded, perhaps 
never equalled. 

6, That notwithstanding all those advantages, 
the resources of the nation have been constantly 
impairing since the close of the war. . 

' 7, That nothing but an erroneous policy could 
prevent the eflicacy, or mar the operation, of 
the advantages we possess. 

8. That a change of policy is at present as ne- 
cessary to the agriculturists as to the manufac- 
turers. 

Ifthe American Freeholder can disprove any 
of these facts‘ or positions,,1 shall unhesitatingly 
acknowledge my error. 

He is excessively unfortunate in one of his 
facts, which is among the strongest corrobora- 
tions of my theory. He triumphaotiy states, 
that ** in December, 1819, after all the great im- 
portations, Pittsburg, a back town, had 672 manu- 
facturers in 41 branches. All the world cannot 
destroy its manufactures.” 

He either never knew, or forgot, that in thet 
a re- 
spectable committee, established the fact, that in 
the year 1815, there had been in these ‘41 
branches”? 1960 persons employed there——but 
that unfortunately the ‘* great tmportations”’ had 
so paralized the indu:try of the place, that there 
were 1288 of them, being nearly two-thirds of 
the whole, thrown out of employment. 

‘* All the world has never destroyed the manufac- 
tures” of lreland, Spain or Portugal. They al- 
ways manufactured a large portion of what they 
consumed—but this did not preserve them from a | 
state of extreme suffering and embarrassment. 
They suffered as we suffer, by purchasing abroad 
what might be supplied at home, while a portion 
of their population was unemployed. Sucha po- 
licy has never failed, and never can fail to pro- 


duce distress and embarrassment. 
GUATIMOZIN, 





FROM THE EDINBURGH FARMER’S MAGAZINE, FOR 
may, 1821. 


ON THE VALUE OF TURNIPS, AND THE 
BEST MODE OF CULTIVATING THEM. 


There are three different advantages attending 
the cultivation of turnips, that render them’ an 
object to every farmer where they can be culti- 
vated with success. 

Ist. They are valuable as food for cattle. No 








plant has yet been discovered that affords such 





has been very considerable. : 





salutary feod for cattle, during the winter months, 


as turnips. All cattle eat them greedily, and in. 
crease more in size and fatness upon them than 
upon any other food. There are varieties of 
them that are less injured by frost than any other 
succulent plant; and, by storing a part of them 
to be used in frosty weather, cattle may be kept 
in excellent condition, or prepared for the 
butcher from the middle of October to the Ist of 
May. In this point of view we consider the tur- 
nip crop of the highest valae, and one of the 
greatest improvements in modern husbandry. 


2dly, It is also no small advantage of the tur. 
nip crop, that it affords the greatest facility for 
cleaning the ground. It is one of the chief im- 
provements in modern husbandry, that the ground 
is now kept much clearer of weeds than in furmer 
times. Ifthe ground be filled with wild unpro- 
ductive plants, it is impossible to expect a great 
return from seeds that are sown ; and the more 
manure that is applied to the land, the natural 
plants will flourish in greater luxuriance and 
abundance. There are few crops that afford 


much facility in cleaning the ground : on the con- 
itrary, most of them greatly increase the number 


of weeds ; and if there were any crop that was 
valuable in itself, and which, at the same time al- 
lowed the ground to, be cleaned, this circum- 
stance would greatly enhance its value. 


On all light soils—and it is only on such that 
turnips should be raised—the ground can be 
cleared of weeds in every respect as well as by 
a Clear fallow. Turnips are not generally sown 
until the middle of June; and, consequently, 
there is no crop in the ground during the best 
season for fallowing it. By a judicious applica- 
tion of the implements now in use, and especially 
of the hand-hoe, every weed may be extirpated 
from the soil, at least in ordinary seasons. If a 
crop be useful in itself, and at the same time 
serve the purpose of an ordinary fallow, it me- 
rits in no small degree the attention of the agri- 
culturist. . 

3dly, Another advantage of the turnip crop, is 
the additional value it gives to the dunghill. It 
would be needless to make any remarks upon 
such a trite subject as the value of dung, as eve- 
ry farmer is sensible of its value, and it is his 
daily task to add to its quantity. It would be 
equally foreign to our present purpose to enter 
into any chemical analysis of the qualities of 
dung; every agriculturist knows the superiority 
of that produced by cattle fed on turnips. The 
dung produced by cattle fed solely on hay of 
straw, is a dry and hard. substance, and has little 
effect in decomposing the litter with which it is 


| mixed, and, of consequence, is of little value asa 


manure for most soils, On the contrary, turnip 
dung is a substance of different qualities. It 


| readily mixes with the litter, and the whole com- 


position is soon in a state of putrefaction, from 
which those gases are disengaged which consti- 
tute the proper food of plants. 

In addition to the dung, the urine jis particu- 
larly valuable. The quantity of urine produced 
by cattle fed on turnips is quite astonishing to 
those who are not accustomed to the fact. It 


| was, till, lately, much neglected ; but is now at- 


tended to with the utmost care. It is preserved 
in cisterns, from which it is pumped as occasion 
requires, and applied to* various purposes with 
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‘ which succeeds them is light ; that the ground is 





‘ peared to be well adapted for the raising of tur-| 
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invariable success. An industrious farmer, at 
his leisure hours, is employed in collecting rich 
earth from the scourings of ditches, the sides of 
hedges and dykes ; and, by mixing them with a 
little dung and urine, an immense addition is made 
to his stock of manure; and, whatever may be 
his local disadvantages, he is enabled to pursue 
nearly as favourable a rotation of cropping as 
those who are situated in the neighbourhood of 
great towns. Ifthe turnip husbandry be attend- 
ed with the advantages | have now mentioned, 
surely the general interests of agriculture, as well 
as the interest of the individual, will be greatly 
promoted by the judicious and successful culture } 
of that crop. 

It is true, that turnips are a scourging crop ; 
that it happens not unfrequently that the crop 


often poached in winter; that it cannot be redu- 
ced to a small mould for grass seeds; and that 
the grass or hay is often very deficient * These 
are, no doubt, objections to the culture of this 
crop ; but, allowing them all their weight, a re- 
medy may still be applied ; and, at any rate, they 
are more than compensated by the advantages |! 
have already enumerated. On stiff soils, it would 
be better, perhaps, to avoid sowing grass seeds 
immediately after turnips ; and, in other cases, 
where the ground is apt to be exhausted after 
that crop, a very small quantity of dung could 
not be more profitably applied, and would pro- 
duce luxuriant crops of both barley and grass. 

I have said enough for my present purpose on 
the value of the turnip crop ; my principal ob- 
ject is, to direci attention to its culture. And J} 
am sorry to say, that the advantages of this crop | 
are’ but seldom realized, as there are but few 
districts in which it is cultivated with success. 
Last September, [ happened to pass through more | 
than half the comnties of Scotland, and regretted 
to find so few instances: of a good turnip crop. 
In many extensive districts, a turnip was not to | 
be found at all; and in others, where fields had! 
been sown with them, they had been so com-’ 
pletely neglected in the cultivation, that the da- 
bour and expense must have been wholly thrown } 
away. In many of these situations, the soil ap- ' 





— 


nips. There are, no doubt, many reasons for | 
the neglect with which this crop is treated. In| 
some cases, there is a want of enclosures, and in | 
others of draining ; in all cases, there is a difh- | 
culty in changing old habits, and ‘introducing a! 
new method of cropping ; but the grand obstacle F 
seems to be, the want of industry in the inhabit- | 
ants. ‘Turnips require a great deal of labour, | 
and will never thrive inthe hands of an indolent 
population. It is quite in vain to sow them, un- | 
less the ground be well pulverized. It is true, 
that a tract of rainy weather, at the proper time 
of sowing them, renders this often impractica- 
ble ; but, from experience, I have always found 
it most advantageous to defer sowing until the 
ground could be reduced to a proper mould. 
he aon time of sowing turnips varies with 





the sition ; it varies also with the weather ; | 
and the best time in each year can scarcely ever | 
be determined until the season be elapsed ; but, | 
| ET | 

* These remarks do not apply to the crop when eaten on | 
the ground by sheep. A second ploughing will make the land | 
fine enough for grass seeds, ~ | 





| generally the most profitable for feeding during } 


the crop. ‘The expense of this method may be 


in every instance that has occurred within my 
observation, | have found it best to defer sowing 
them for a.week or ten days, until the ground 
was in a proper state as to dryness and mould, 
Late turnips are least injured by frost ; and, 
though not often the heaviest crop, yet they are 


the spring months. 


Deep ploughing is also essentially necessary 
in the raising of turnips. The perpendicula: 


about one shilling and sixpence per acre, and is 
not greater than by the common machine, at least 
on an ordinary farm. It may be despised by 
some on account of-its simplicity, and it certainly 
has not the scientific air of splendid machinery ; 
but | have found, by repeated experiment, that it 
adds considerably to the value of the crop. 

In thinning turnips, the distance between the 
plants should be regulated by the size to which it 
is expected, or rather to which it is wished that, 


root *of the turnip reaches an immense way into pa should grow ; for a turnip will increase in 


the ground, if it meets with no obstruction ; and 
it may be supposed that, with the more facility 
the plant can strike its roots, its growth will be 
the more promoted. There is a kind of crust at 
the top of the subsoil, below the ordinary tract 
of the plough, that requires occasionally to be 
broken, whaiever crops are cultivated ; and the 
peculiar stracture of the turnip plant renders it 
more necessary to be broken in cultivating that 
crop than any other. 1 bave always found, that 
the best way ef applying the dung to turnips, was 
by putting it into the drills as to potatoes. In 
former times, the common way was to plough it 
down before the ground was drilled ; but to tis 
mode of applying it there are’many objections. 
If applied in this way, it must be so often turned | 
over, that the quantity is reduced nearly a half 
before it is fit to be put into the ground, and al- } 
most the whole of its nutritive qualities have es- 
caped. Besides, by the frequent hoeings, it is 
brought to the surface, and its juices evaporated 
by the heat of the sun. But when it is laid in 
the drill, it has no occasion to be so much re- 
duced ; it isin the propef position to give nou- 
rishment to the plant ; and, not being exposed to 
the weather, it is ploughed up next spring io a 
less exhausted state, for the benefit of the suc- 
ceeding crop. I have always found that ordina- 
ry tarm-yard dung, driven immediately from the 
court, answered the purpose perfectly well, after 
the roughest of it had been previonsly driven 
away for potatoes. A greater quantity of dung 
can in this manner be afforded ; and if it be well 
saturated from the urinary before it is laid on 
the ground, a quick and vigorous vegetation will 
immediately take place, 


‘he sowing-machines now in common use, are 
perhaps necessary on large farms, where des- 
patch is indispensable, and a scarcity of hands is 
felt; but they deposit the seed too thick ; the 
plants are with difficulty separated from each 
other, and are feeble and delicate on account of 
their crowded state. Instead of using a machine 
for sowing turnips, | have been in the way,of 
employing three persons in this process. The 
first, with a hand-hoe, makes a smell aper.ure on || 
the top of the drill immediately before the dung ; 
the second sows the seed from a tin box with aj 
wooden handle ; the third follows with a rake, | 
to cover the seed, and smooth the surface of the 
drill. A light roller passes over them, when the 
mould has become quite dry. In this way the 
seed is immediately above the dung; the plants 
are generally at some distance from each other ; 
their leaves take a horizontal position ; they as- 
sume the same-shape in their nascent state as 
when they come to full maturity ; and an oppor- 
tunity is thus presented of selecting the best 
plants, which is of the greatest consequence to 








bulk in proportion to the distance it stands from 
others. By keeping them very thin in the drill, 
I have raised them to measure 40 inches in cir- 
cumference. Those that are to be used early in 
the season should be wide thinned, and may stand 
at the distance of a foot from each other; those 
that are to be kept for spring use should be left 
thicker, that they may not grow to such a size, 
and run less risk of being injured by the winter 
frost. As soon asthe plants begin to grow after 


| being thinned, the earth should be well turned 


up by the hand-hoe near their roots; and the 
small plough and drill harrow should be kept 
constantly going among them, as long as any 
space remains between the drills. In the cul- 
tnre of turnips, there is not a more frequent er- 
ror than to plough up the drills early, and dis- 
continue the hoeing. In dry weather, vegetation 
soon ceases after the hoeing is given over ; and 
the change of colour in the leaf indicates that the 
plant has reached maturity. Indeed, the great 
mistake in the culture of turnips, and which pre- 
vails most in those districts where they have 
been but lately introduced, is bestowing too little 
labour on them. When the earth is turned over 
in dry weather, its power of absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere is increased, and the eva- 
poration from the soil greatly promotes the 
growth of plants. It is thus that hand-hoeing 
is so beneficial to the wheat crop ; and it is thus 
that one field of turnips, when well cultivated, is 
worth a whole parish of them when totally ne- 
glected. When the turnips are not consumed 
on the ground, a part of them ought to be stored; 
and kept in reserve.for frosty weather. In mild 
weather, turnips are nevér eaten with such re- 
lish by cattle as when taken immediately from 
the field. In a severe storm, however, they are 
with difficulty got out of the earth ; the land is 
injured by the carts. When their juices are fro- 
zen, they become a complete ball of ice, and are 
in a state wholly unfit to be food for cattle. 


I am aware that many of these remarks are 
perfectly familiar to every farmer accustomed to 
the raising of turnips in the best cultivated dis- 
tricts of Scotland. If they are known, however, 
in the other districts, I had almost said counties, 
the state of the last turnip crop’ is a proof that 
they are altogether overlooked in practice. On 
many fields Jast year, there was not the tenth 
pert of an average crop; they seemed to bave 
been disowned by the possessors as good for no- 
thing ; the ground did not even enjoy the benefit 
of a fallow; the value of the present crop, as 
well as of the dunghill, will be diminished ; and 
the size and, appearance of the cattle must be 
quite different from what it would have been, if 
they had received a plentiful supply of tarnips 
during the winter. If turnips were everywhere 
cultivated with the same skill and attention as in 
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Eust Lottuan, and some parts of Angus, the na- 
tionab wealth would be increased to a degree that 
is almost inconceivable. The appearance of the 
tields and cattle, and the tout ensemble of the farm, 
would present a delightful spectacle, and form a 
siriking contrast to those scenes of sterility and 
want which still meet your eye in different quar- 
ters of the countfy. 


‘ 





Canadian Agricultural Report, July, 1821.— 
The principal employment of this month is hay- 
making ; which was begun about the 5th or 6th, 
and was general by the 10th. The housing of 
that indispensible article of our produce, was 
much impeded by the frequent showers of rain, 
which discoloured and otherwise injured it ; the 
quantity of hay when fit for the scythe, has not 
been so great this year as was expected in the 
early part of the season. Grain of every de- 
scription~bears a most luxuriant appearance ; 
the frequent rains have added much to the bulk 
and quantity of these products, on all light soils ; 
but, where the ground is rich, hundreds of acres. 
are lying quite flat. The barley harvest was 
commenced on some farms about the 22d inst. 
and has now become pretty general on early 
grounds. Potatoes are in a very forward state ; 
the early planted received their last dressing 
about the 5th of the month, and the late ones a~ 
bout the 24th ; some farmers have begun to dig 
field potates since the 18th inst. and found them 
of anexcellent quality. Grasshoppers are much 
more numerous than ever known in this coun- 
try before ; and are spread more widely over the 
district; they are doing much damage in the 
neighbourhood of Montreal, of River du Chene, 
La Chine, Chataguay, La Chenaye, La Prairie, 
and many other places ; they are very destruc- 
tive among oats ; they cut the small part of the 
stalk by which the grain is suspended, and the 
ear-head falls to the ground; the person who 


favoured us with this report, has seen several|| 


fields where nearly two-thirds of the grain is.al- 

ready lost ; what they will vet do is uncertain, 

as these insects are greatly increasing innumbers. 
‘ Montreal, August 4. 

Horticutture.—-The Montreal Horticuttural 
Society, held their annual show of Gooseberries 
on Friday last the 27th, when the best Berry, 
(which had not gained a prize in any of the 
three years previous, according to the regula- 
tions of the society,) was produced by Mr. H. 
McDonald, gardner to John Molson, Esqr. Senr. 
The berry weighed 8 dwts. 22 grains, and was 
named Highland Lad. The second best, named 
Fisher’s Conqueror, and weighing 8 dwts. t8 
grains, was produced-by Mr. J. P. Hogg, garde- 
aer. The third best, named Somérsetshire, a nd 
weighing 8 dwts. 12 grains, was produced by 
Mr. John Teasdale. 

The society’s silver cup, offered in 1818, for 
the best gooseberry raised feem the seed, and 
produced before the society at their gooseberry 
show, 1821, was awarded to Mr. J. P. Hogg, 
for aseedling fruit raised by him, and weighing 
8 dwts. 7 grains. Mr.J. McGregor, gardener to 
S. Gerrard, Esq. also produced a seedling berry 
weighing @dwts: 8 grains. 
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The best brace of cucumbers from the open 
ground was produced by Mr. J. McGregor; the 
second best by Mr.J. Kippen, and the third best 
by Mr. A. McKenzie. 


Some fine specimens of currants were produc- 
ed before the society, with some artichokes. 


The committee with much satisfaction notice 
the rapid improvement of their favourite frait, 
the gooseberry. They with pleasure make this 
remark, from the large increase in the variefy of 
sorts exhibited at their shows ; and the great at- 
tention bestowed upon the superior kinds-already 
here. 


The berry which gained the prize last season 
weighed 10-dwt. 23 grains, and this season a 
berry of the same sort was produced which 
weighed 11 dwts. 18 grains. 

Quebec, July 30: 

The annual. cattle show for the county of 
Quebec, was holden on Thursday last, at the 
church of St. Ambrose, conformably to the pub- 
lic advertisement of the 23d March last. The 
mares, geldings, bulls and milch cows were nu- 
merous, and several of them of a superior qual- 
ity. Some good sheep were exhibited, and ma- 
ny of the swine were worthy of attention, as be- 
ing of the best sort of the Canadian breed: No 
agricultural implements were produced. Some. 
entries we understand were made for the premi- 
um offered for the farm in the best order, a kind 
of competition which embraces every thing that 
contributes to the profit and comfort of the farm- 
er. The Grand Vicar Mr. Deschenaux, and 
several of the clergy, attended at the meeting, 


together with a numper of gentlemen from town, 


in addition to the committee of the Quebec Ag- 
riculturat Society ; they all dined together, with 
the experts, atthe house of Cupt. Trudelle, St. 
Ambrose, after the close of the exhibition. 
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The Editor having been, for two months past, 
very much indisposed, and during a part of the 
time absent, has not been able to pay the requi- 
site attention to his editerial labours. In conse- 
quence, some errors have escaped correction, in 
his columns, which he sincerely regrets, espe- 
cially those in the very valuable-Essays of Mr. 
Pomeroy, on Flax Husbandry. in the Second 
Essay— 

Ist page, 3d column, 20th line from bottom,. 
for might read may; 49th line from do. for might 
read could ; 13th line from do. for charter read 
character. 2d page, 2d column, 15th line from 
top, for peasant read tenant. 




















On the last error noted above, Mr. Pomeroy, | 
} on the 28th ult. whi 


in a letter to the Editor, very justly says— 
“‘ Thank God, we have no peasants in our 


country.” 








FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 


PROGNOSTICS OF WEATHER. 


There are various prognostics of the weather, 
such as the expansion and. contraction of flowers 
—the motions and cries of certain animals—pain- 
ful sensations. of the human body, &c. and though 
many of. them are no. doubt fanciful, yet others 
appear well entitled to the attention of meteoro- 
logists. Some of them, indeed, especially such 
as are drawn from the economy of plants, admit 
of philosophical and_satisfactory explanation, as 
every body must know who is any way acquaint- 
ed with physiological botany. Thus it is stated 
by Sir J. E. Smith, that the ** Convolvulus arven- 
sis, small Bindweed, Anagalis arvensis, scarlet 
Pimpernel, and many others, are well known to 
shut up their flowers against the approach of 


rain ; whence the Anagalis, now in flower onthe — 


rocks of the Botanic garden, has been called the 
poor man’s weather glass.” It has also been as- 
certained, that the Parlrera hygometra, a Peruvi- 


an plant, uniformly contracts its leaves at the- 


approach of rainy weather, which it predicts 
with. the greatest certainty. 





Yellow Fly.—Wool lightly scattered over a 
melon bed, has been ascertained to be a pre- 
servative from this insect. 





Weekly Summary. 


The Augnsta Advertiser, (Georgia,) of the 25th ult. states, 
that a tornado, of the most awful nature in its.effects, passe 
through the counties of Oglethorpe, Wilkes, and Lincoltt, 
on Sunday morning the 15th ult. and destroyed or injured ev- 
ery thing in its progress. The largest trees were uprooted 
and twisted from their trunks—bams blown down, and their 
contents (corn and wheat) seattered before the wind—pro- 
mising plantations of corn and cotton.utterly ruined, and ma- 
ny persons made beggars, who a moment before deemed them- 
selves independent. 


George Larsh, gardener, was lately found in an unoccupied 
house, about two and a half miles from Baltimore, on the Hart} 
ford road, with five gashes cut on his throat, with a razor, a 
gash on each wrist, and three on his. breast. 


John Gamble, one of. the crew of the Macedonian, was 
lately found dead in a stage coach, on its stopping at Rich- 
mond, R. 1. ‘The sum of $94 64, was found on him. 


A child of Mr. Horatio Lawrence, of Salem, N. J. was. 
unfortunately killed on the 2d inst. by having laudanum ad-. 
ministered to it through mistake. 


‘Fwo thousand volumes have been purchased for four Steam- 
boats, plying up the North and East rivers. 


The tolls paid by the mail coach from New-York to Phila, 
delphia amount to 4,000 dollars a year. 


The Bank of Plattsburgh has declared a. dividend of four 
and a half per cent. for the last six months. 


_On Wednesday, the 18th ukimo, while in the act of playing 
with other small children of the family, Elizabeth, eldest. 
daughter of Mr. John Fry, of Shenandoah connty, (Va.) acci- 
dentally attempted to swing herself on the side of a hopper, 
containing. nearly a thousand weight of ashes. The frame of. 
the hopper giving way, the whole weight. was. precipitated on 
the hedd of the little ght}, which killed her instantly. 


Two persons were killed and three wounded, by the acci- 


dental bursting of a ap of cannon, near Harrisburgh, (Penn. ) 
é a party was celebrating the election of. 


officers for the Carlisle. Hussars. ‘A small coloured girl was 


| burat to death on the Monday following at Harrisburgh, im 


consequence of hey clothes catchin and ne person bei 
near toafiord relies. mit . Bi 
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Paper from Straw.—A manufactory of r from straw 
has a established at Okanium, ore Witsoe, the success 
of which is expected to reduce the price of paper. The pro- 
prieter intends to prepare a kind of paper fit for roofs, which is 

to be water and fire proof. 

A public dinner was lately given by the citizens of Louis- 
ville, (Ken.) to Genera! Gaives on his arrival at that place, 
which is to be his future head quarters. 


The U. S. schooner Grampus, was launched at Washington |} P 


last Thursday week. She is 180 tons burthen, will mount 10 
gins, and carry 90 men. This vessel is the last of the five 
authorised by Congress at the last session. 


The U. S. brig Spark, has on board water taken from the 

four quarters of the Globe, viz: Smyrna, in Asia; Tunis, in 

ica; Gibraltar, in Europe, and the Navy Yard, in Charles- 
town, America. 


The decision of the Court of Enquiry, lately held on Com. 
Barron, and which pronounces his unqualified and honorable 
acquittal, has received the approbation of the President. 


Mr. Earle, of Nashville, lately painted a fine likeness of 
Gen: Jackson, which on his carrying it to New-Orleans, was 
purchased by the City Council for one thousand dollars. 
The city of Natchez engaged him to furnish a copy for that 
city at a like sum. 


Dr, M‘Clellan, and Dr. Gibson, in the university of Penn- 
sylvania, have been elected surgeons of the Alins House iu 
hiladelphia. 


The honourable Bird Wilson, late a presiding Judge of one 
of the judicial districts of Pennsylvania, has been appoint- 
ed Professor ef Systematic Theology in the Theological Se- 
minary at New-Haven. 


Austin Kilbourn, of Hartford, Con. has been appointed Cash- 
jer of the Phenix branch Bank, at Litchfield, vice James 
Butler, who is stated to have overdrawn his account to the 
amount of about 30,000 dollars. He has assigned his proper- 
ty. however, tothe Bank, which is said to be adequate to the 

eficrency. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing a new paper at 
Milledgeville, Georgia, to be called “ We, The People.” 





The Portsmouth Oracle of the 5th inst. contains a long ac- | 
count of the Sea Serpent, seen by Samuel Duncan, who, if | 
called upon, is willing to swear to his statement. 


The Wylly’s Apple Tree at Hartford, 185 years old, bears a | 
pleasant sweet fruit. Nothing but the rind of the trunk re- 
mains, just sufficient to permit the sap to pass. 

The Board of Health in N. York, met on Monday’ week, | 
when a report from the Health Officer at Staten Island was | 
read, which gives a flattering account of the state of the Ma- ! 
rine Hospital. The Assistants of the Board also handed in | 
a report, by whieh it appears, that the city is in the enjoy+ 
ment ofan unusual] degree of health. 


‘The Weather.—The Saratoga Sentinel states that on Mon- 
day last week, at2 P.M. the thermometer, in that village, 
stood at 91; and on Tuesday, at 3 o’clock, at 93. 


At New-London, the 3ist ult. the thermometer, on the 
north side of an airy house, at 3 P. M. stood at 93 degrees. 


On the same day at Boston,’ the mercury in the thermome- 
ter, made by Pollock, at 3'P. M. was 90 degrees above zero, 
in) a very cool and shady situation. 


At New-York, the thermometer stood on the 1st inst. at 2 P. 
M. at 95. 


At Wilmington, Del.on the Ist inst. the thermometer stood 
in the shade, at half past 2 P. M. at 94. 


A great number of sharks have made their appearance in 
N. York Bays, and in the East and North rivers, within a 
few days past. A school followed the Steam Boat Frauklin 
up from the fishing banks, two of which were taken, one by 
harpooning and the other with a shark hook, each fish weigh- 
ing about 200 lbs. ; 


Timothy Bennet has been arrested in St. Genevieve, ac- 
cused of murdering Alphonso C Steuart, two years ago, in 
St. Claircounty, Hlinois. He had been absent, and returned 
to take his family. In taking -him, Bennet’s wife attempted 
to shoot the person aiding the sheriff, with a pistol. 


Mrs. Catharine Adams, ‘vife of Aaron Adams, Esq. of Steu- 
ben, Oneida county, New-York. died on the 23d ult. aged 20 
years. Her death was occasioned by taking.a quantity of dis. 
solved potash, (on the 12th of May last,) by mistake, she sup- 
posing it to be glauber salts, they both being kept liquid in 
bottles in the same closet. 

A son of Andrew Dunlap, Esq. of Louisville, Ken. lost his 
life a short time since in the following manner: On his road 
home he got up behind a carriage, in company with others, 
when the driver ordered them down. On ieaving the carriage, 
he was overtaken by another in the regr, the wheels of which 
passed over his neck and killed him instantly. 


A stage ou its way from Albany to. Saratoga, ran foul of a 
wagon, a few days since, and upset. Mrs. Saul, of New-Or- 
leans, Dr. Brown, of Kentucky, and a gentieman, name not 
mentioned, were seriously injured. ' ' 
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The papers of South Carolina as.usual, have commenced 
their forebodings of poor crops of cotton and provisions. 


Morris Roach, a man employed to attend the locks at Fair 
Mount Dam, Pennsylvania, in the act of opening the wicket 
gates, fell into the lock and was drowned. 


A young man by the name of Nathaniel Ward, about 20 
years of age, hung himself lately on board of a pleasure boat 
which he took from Crowninsbield’s wharf in Salem for that 
urpose. A paper was found in his pocket, containing his 
farewell to his friends. 


The legislature of Louisiana appropriated $50,000, to pro- 
cure a statue of Gen. Jackson; and it is.said Canova has 
been engaged to make it. 


Mr. Michael J. Rudolph was shot dead a short time since, 
at his’ residence on Cedar Creek, in Fairfield District, 5. C. 
A young man has been charged with the offence and com- 
mitted to prison. 


On the 31st ult. a black boy was drowned in the Assanpink, 
near Trenton ; and on the Ist inst. Mr Isaac Hutchinson, & 
resident of Trenton, was drowned ii the Delaware, opposite 
Bloomsbury. 


Mr Chester Tolles, of Skeneateles, while sailing on that 
lake, was knocked overboard, by the boom of the boat, in a 
squall on the 26th ult. and drowned. 


John Gilbert, a seaman, a native of Liver 00}, fell from a 
second story window, while asleep at Norfolk, (Va.) on the 
26th ult. and before a surgeon could be called, he expired. 


John Whelan, a native of Ireland, was lately drowned at 
Baltimore while bathing. ° 


Alad was killed last week by the caving in of the bank 
under him, on which he was playing, near Corlear’s Hook, 
New-York, and another considerably hurt by the fall. 


A respectable female died lately at Hackensack bridge, 
N. J. in consequence of drinking cold water. She was on 
her way to New-York, and alighted at the bridge to get a 
dvink, after which she instantly died. 


An Inquest was recently taken at Boston, on the body of Mr. 
Joseph Green, formerly known as a book-binder. The jury 
agreed that the deceased came to his death by taking a quan- 
tity of laudanum in a fit of insanity. 


Mr. John Detweiler and wife, whose farm is ‘situate on the 
| Neshamony Creek, Bucks county, were alarmed on Friday 
| sennight by fire, which commenced in a wood, adjagent tor 
a ficld where there was a quautitiy of hay, to which Mcom- 
| municated, and threatened the destraction Of their barn, near 

the hay field. 11 is supposed that in attempting to arrest the 

progress of the flames, by removing the hay, they were suffo- 

cated by the smoke, as the neighbours who were attracted to 
| the spot by the fire, found them lying on the grotind enveloped 
| with the flames. Mrs. Detweiler expired soon after the oc- 
| cureuce, aud Mr, Detweiler is supposed to be past recovery. 





One man was drowned last week at New-York by accident 4 
another while bathing; and a third by going into a cistern 
when he was overheated. 


Mr. Scudder, the ingenious and industrious proprietor of the 
Museum at N. York, has paid the great debt of nature. He 
was long indisposed, and has left an excellent character. 


Isaac Harby, Esq. formerly Editor of the Southern Patriot, 
has attached himself to the editorial department of the Char- 
lestou City Gazette. 


A New Edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, with Notes and Additions, &c. is about to be pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. ‘The Notes and Additions are. to exhi- 
bit a general view of the principal diversities between the laws 
of Engiand and those which exist in the United States, and 
in the several States in the Union. 


On a survey of the ship Pallas, of Savannah, which was 
struck with lightning at sea, it was found that the fluid which 
descended the pump, took the diréction of a tree-nail and 
butt-bolt, near the floor heads, and passed through the bottom 
plauk and sheathing; the perforation is about equal to what 
would have been caused by a four pound ball. 


Capt. Lyon, in his travels in Northern Africa, mentions that 
he saw in one of the villages on his route, a blacksmith burn- 


liver complaint. 


+ A Philadelphia paper announces to mechanics, that a ser- 
mon particularly for them, will be delivered at sun-rise, du- 
ring the warm season. 


On the 25th of March last, Doctors Henderson and Barry, 
of Columbus, performed an operation of Lithotomy on T'ishee 
Mingo, chief speaker of the Chickasaw nation. They ex- 
tracted nineteen separate cohuti, weighing in the whole be- 
tween two.and three ounces. The patient is supposed 4o be ; 
in his 63d year, and-much emaciated by the disease, and very 
far exhausted by the operation. His‘recovery has been’rapid, 


aud he is at this time considered out of danger. - 


The article of White Wood Plank has risen at New-York, 
within a few weeks from four to eight dollars per hundred feet, 





which is higher titan any other article of common wood. J 


ing the side of a patient with a red hot4ron, for the cure of the | 








We have received, says the Boston Cemtinel, by the hands 
of Major Kirby, two specimens of Marble, found in the county. 
of Berkshire, of which it is proposed to build a monument to 
our towusman, Gen. Warren, on Bunker (or Breed’s) Hill. 

Genius of Universal Emangipation.—A periodical publica- 
tion has been commenced, with this title, ateMount Plea- 
sant, Ohio, by Benj. ee, * Its avowed object is the entire 
abolition of slavery in the United States. 

It is estimated that there are now 4000 looms in the city of 
Philadelphia, and its vicinity, at work im the manufacture 
of cotton fabrics. 


Mr. Douvillier, one of the actors of the New-Orleans Thea- 
tre, was.so much injured, at that place, on the Ist ult by the 
falling of a large pole, during an exhibition of fire-works, that 
his life was despaired of. 


Capt. W. Helm, (who was convicted of ki ing, and 
sentenced to six months; imprisonment, and a fine of §100,) 
has been discharged, having obtained an unconditional par- 
don from the Governor, after a confinement of about 30 days, 


Three_persons, calling themselves James Kimball, Gurdon 
Kimball, and Hiram M’Danicls, were committed to Ithaca 
gaol, on the Ist inst. on a charge of counterfeiting bank notes, 
several having been found in their possession. ~ 


There are 52,000 French seamen employed in commerce, 
and 10,764, in the navy, The French have no less than fifty- 
eight ships of the line, and thirty-nine frigates, besides sloops 
and smaller vessels, 


A letter from Havanna, of July 6, received via Providence, 
says—‘ The mortality around is appalling to strangers.” 


Napoleon Bonaparte.—It is again reported, that Bonaparte 
died at St. Helena, on the 6th May last. 
- s 


——— 
OBITUARY. 


Dizsp—On the 4th day of August inst. at his residence in 
Western, Gen. Witttam Froyp, in the eighty-ninth year of 
his age. ' ; 

Thus another patriot of the revolution is gone! He was 
one of the remaining four, to wit, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Charles Carrol, and William Floyd, who signed the 
"healiie of independence. a 

Gen! Floyd, being early engaged in opposing the encroach- 
ments of Great-Britain upon our rights and liberties, and 
ardently active in promoting the happiness and independence 
of his country, waschosen a delegate from the county of Suf- 
folk, in the state of New-York, to a congress of the colonies 


|| Of Norsh America, held at Philadelphia, on the 5th of Sep- 


tember, 1774, of which he remained a member until nearly 
the close of the revolution. 

On that memorable and trying day, the 4th of July, 1776, 
when the independence of America was declared, while the 
British were upon his estates, and giving him foretaste of the 
destruction that awaited him, and all those who were pledg- 
ing their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour, in sup- 
port of that eventful project, should it fail, we find him enrol- 
ling his name among those of the patriots who were willing 
to risk all that was personal, for the fredom of their country. 

Afier the close of the struggle, and having passed the thost 
active years of his life in various public situations, always en- 
joying the confidence and affection of his fellow citizens, 
he left his estate in Suffolk, and at the age of about sixty, as 
if in the vigour of his years, tock up his residence in the then 
wilderness, now the cultivated valley of Western, in the county 
of Oneida, where he bas passed the remainder of his days in 
retirement, retaining his usual relist for social enjoyments, his 
love of friends, his strength of memory, and all the faculties 
of bis mind, His health was generally good, so that he at- 
tended to the ordinary cares and employments of rural life. 
At last, an attack upon the breast, caused him sudtenly to 
sink into the arms of death, with very little pain of body, and 
great serenity of atind. 

He has left an aged and worthy widow, also children and 
grand children, and many relativesand friends to feel his loss. 


His fellow citizens and neighbeurs, who have for many years | 


enjoyed the friendship and advice of a venerable patriot, will 
long bold him in affectionate remembrance: and-his country 
will embalin his deeds and his character among those’ who 
have bestowed lasting blessings on mankind.~—Uiiea Sentinel. 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. _. 





‘I'o many of our readers, the following lines will 
not possess’ the charm of novelty. We have 
never before, however, been able to trace 
them to any definite $ouoce. We have seen 
them ascribed to the pen of a ‘* Casumentan 
Inpian,” but.are happy to find there is better 
evidence to believe them to be of American, 
than of Asiatic origin. - The Hartford Times 
says, they were composed and sung by three 
Indians, who were educated at Dartmouth 
College, at their last interview, beneath an en- 
chanting bower, whither they had frequently 
resorted, in the midst of which grew a “ youth- 
ful pine.”” The sentiments are in a high de- 
gree expressive of that simplicity, tenderness 
and affection which characterise the natives of 
our country. Hancock Gazette. 

When shall we three meet again ? 
When shall we three meet again ? 
Oft shall glowing hope expire, 
Oft shall wearied love retire, 

Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall meet again. 
Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch’d beneath a hastile sky ; 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls ; 
Still in fancy’s rich domain, 

Oft shall we three meet again. 


When our burnish’d locks are grey, 
Thion’d.by many.a toil-spent day, 
When -aroundthis. youthful pine, 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine, 

Long may this lov’d bower remain, 
Here may. we three meet again, 


When the dreams. of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamp is dead, 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, wealth and power are laid, 
. Where immortal spirits reign, 
There may, we three meet again. 


ec tet meen a ae ae 
DOMESTIC MEMORANDA. 
Recipe for a Spring Beer, or an excellent beverage 
for the warm season, . by the late Dr. L. Hop- 
kins, an eminent physician of Hartford, Conn. 


Fill a five gallon.kettlke with Spicewood boughs, | 


after stripping off the leaves, with half a handful 
ef the bark.of sassafras root, a handful-of bur- 
dock root, and the same quantity of sarsaparilla, 
which if. it. be dry should be first boiled and 
mashed an hour—then. boil the whole two hours. 
To five gallons of*the liquor add half a gallon of 
molasses, and a little yeast! When in a proper 
state. of: fermentation, bottle it and- put it: in a 
cool.cellar. It will keep good fifteen or twenty 
days, and be found very pleasant and salutary. 


Straw Bonnets:—We have been at some pains, 
says the N. York Evening Journal, to-obtain from 
the young lady, .who. manufactured the bonnet 
sold by P. L. Mills, the process of preparing the 


_ material, which is submitted: in the hope that 
others may follow her example. 
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ed about three weéks. before the usual time of 
harvesting, and before the grain is fully in the 
milk. The straw should be pufled from the 
earth by hand, and the smallest and brightest se- 
lected, and immersed for five or six minutes In 
boiling water ; they are then to be exposed to 
the sun till they are perfectly dry ; after which, 
pull off the upper joints from the stalks, and dip 
them in a strong scalding alkali; they are then 
to be carefully rinsed through three waters, and 
bleached in the usual manner of bleaching straw 
for splitting and platting. — 


The Comb Manufacture in this country, ob- 
serves the same Journal, has acquired sucha 
perfection and extent, as nearly to have sup- 
planted the foreign production. A small quanti- 
ty continues to be imported, but the foreign com- 
petition cannot long be sustained. Horn combs 


d| we knew were made cheaper here than they 


could be imported: but we were not aware that 
such progress had been made in the manufacture 
of rich tortoise shell combs, so much used by the 
ladies, till we saw at the New-York Universal! 
Comb Store, Maiden-lane, an extensive stock, 
consisting of horn, ivory, and tortoise Shell 
combs, of various patterns and prices, from 25 
cents to 96 dollars per dozen, manufactured at 
Dexter’s manufactory in New-Haven, probably 
the most extensive establishment of the kind in 
the United States. This establishment, now em- 
ploying 67 hands, has, and would give employ to 
100 hands, if suitable persons could be procured ; 
and.it might easily be extended so as to manufac- 
tare 2000 ivory combs per day, and the other 
descriptions in proportion. — : 


The following prices, copied from a Philadel- 
phia paper, published almost a century ago, af- 
ford a striking contrast to the present time : 


Price Current at Phila. June the 12th, 1729. 


Wheat, 4s. 4d. India Corn, 2s. Flour, 10s. 
6d. 9s. White Bisket, 18s. Middlin Bisket, 
13s. 6d. Brown Bisket, 11s. Rum, from Qs. 
4d. to 2s. 6. Muscovado Sugar, 30s. to 40s. 
Molasses, 18d.to 20. Rice, 18s. Tobacco, 10 
to 16s. Pork, 50s. to 52s. 8d. Pitch, 13s. 
Tarr, 12s. Loaf Sugar, Is. 8d. 


Boylston Medical Prize Questions.— At a meet- 
ing of the Boylston Medical Committee, on the 
Ist inst. the prizes, each of the value of fifty dol- 
lars, were awarded as follows :—-For a disserta- 
tien ‘‘on the diseases of the Liver, both func- 
tional and organic, their varieties and the treat- 
ment adapted to each,” to J. C. Datton, m. n. of 
Chelmsford. For a dissertation on the question 
‘* Can medisalh.substances be safely and advanta- 
geously, introduced into animal bodies through 
the medium of the veins 2?” to E. Hare, Jr. m. v. 
of Boston. The Questious for 1822, are, On. the 


‘diagnosis and treatment of pertusis or Chin-cough ; 


and. On the Medicinal use of Prussic actd.-—Dis- 
sertations to. be transmitted to Dr. Townsend, on 
or before the first Wednesday in April, 1822. 


| Questions for 1823, ‘‘ On. the functions of the ex- 


treme capillary in-health and disease; and what 
textures of the body -when punctured or larcerated 


are liable to bring on the disease called Tetanus?” | 


Jamestown Weed.—T he seeds contained in the | 


Directions.—The rye-straw should be gather- bur of this weed, are of a deadly poisonous na- 


? 
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ture. Several children nearly lost their lives 
last week at Norfolk by eating them. ' The fol- 
lowing are the symptoms which appeared in their 
case ;——~ 

A small, quick pulse ; skin bot and dry ; nan- 
sea; great dilation and immobility of the pupil, 
and extreme wildness in the appearance of the 
eyes ; at one moment, excessive signs of terror 
and fright, at the next, extreme exhilaration of 
spirits ; great loquacity ; sighing ; insignificant 
smile, (risus sardonicus ;) frowning ; sudden and 
violent starting and jumping, as if from fear of 
falling ; pinching and scratching ; great debility, 
particularly of the lower extremities ; continual 
motion of the hands and fingers, as of winding 
and twisting thread, catching at imaginary ob- 
jects, &c. 


Highways.—T he following is the marginal note 
of a case-decided by the Supreme Court ef Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1819, and reported in the last vo- 
lume of Massachusetts Reports. ‘ The~public 
have no right in an highway, but a right to pass 


@and repass thereon ; they cannot, therefore, jus- 


tify turning their cattle thereon, for the purpose 
of grazing. And if cattle go on the highway for 
the purpose of grazing, and escape into the adjoin- 
ing close, the owner of the cattle cannot avail him- 
self of the insufficiency of the fences, in excuse 
of the trespass.” 


Cholera Morbus.—This complaint is now so 
prevalent and so violent, that it is advisable to 
republish such simple remedies as have proved 
most beneficial, and in most cases entirely effec- 
tual—among them the foNewing are offered :— 

Burn Corks to Cinder—pulverise them tho- 
roughly and cork the powder up in‘a_ botile- 
The dose for an adult is a tea spoon full of the 
‘powder, added‘ to a tea spoon full of powdered 
loaf sugar--to be repeated in half an hour, in 
case one dose is not effectual. 

Another Recipe is-— 

Salt of Tartar, one thimble full, water half a 
pint, lime juice to make it acid, peppermint a 
few drops, sweetened with loaf sugar. 


. 
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